Field Naturalists’ Glub 
of Ballarat inc. May 1999 


MITEY MIGHT or is it MIGHTY MITE? 


The tiny porse spider mite is the latest 
biological controt agent from Europe, they 
damage porse plants by extracting plant cell 
contents causing branches to die back, They live 
in communal webs in porse bushes, They have 
recently been released at Yendon. 
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DIARY DATES 
Fri 7th May. Meeting. Diversification of Farm Enterprises. 
Speaker Greg Cahill, DNRE. 
Sun 9th May. Excursion. Mt Emu and Trawalla. Leaders Claire 
Dalman and Pat Murphy. 
Wed 19th May. Excursion. La Gerche Walking Track. Explore 
historic and unusual pine plantations and picturesque oak 
gullies planted soon after the gold rush. After lunch we will 
reconnoitre the Creswick Landcare Trail, winding through 
grasslands, forest and wetlands. Leader Claire Dalman. 
Rendezvous at Creswick Plaza 9-30 or Creswick Landcare Centre 
10-00 an. 
Wed 26th May - To be confirmed. Committee Meeting Plus. Pat 
and Bill’s, 6-30pm, response concerning Lake 
Esmond, 7-30 normal meeting. 
Fri 4th June. Meeting. Striped Legless Lizards. Speaker Sue 
Hadden, Flora and Fauna Branch, DNRE. 
Sun 6th June. Excursion. Monash University Aboriginal Garden. 
Leader Dr Beth Gott, Honorary Research Fellow in Botany, Monash 
University. 


FIELD REPORTS 
Approximately 1 dozen yellow tailed black cockatoos, flying 
over in a northerly direction, Eustace Street, Wendouree, 9th 
April. Also New Holland honeyeater feeding on lemon tree 
flowers, Ken Hammond. Dejected looking nankeen night heron, 
sitting on a post, also a litter of 5 young foxes, dead on the 
road, Meredith, 9th April, Lyndsay Fink. A stick insect 18- 
20cm long climbing on a pear tree. Possibly interested in pear 
slugs? Wendouree, Dulcie Brooke. Since the back garden was 
re-landscaped last November with native plants, 2 new holland 
honeyeaters and an eastern spinebill have appeared, feeding on 
kangaroo paws, Correa reflexa and Robin Gordon Grevillia, Carol 
Hall, Wendouree. Wedge-tailed eagle, seen above the city end 
of Canadian Forest, 4th April, Greg Binns -per Neville Fraser. 
Echidna in garden causing apoplexy in choughs, 9th April, Mt 
Helen, John Mildren. Female blue wren feeding 3 young, sitting 
together on branch, Bungaree, Les Hanrahan. Star-fish fungus, 
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Aseroe rubra, its foetid smell was doing a good job of 
attracting blowflies - which no doubt aided in the spread of 
its spores. Wombat Forest, 4th April, Brian Andrews. 


THE WONDROUS NORTH WEST AND A FULL HAND OF FINCHES. 

Greg started his talk by explaining that the Kimberly 
region has special geological significance due to the ancient 
nature of its rocks. The majority of the rocks are more than 
400 million years old and the oldest 1900-2000 million years 
old. To put this into perspective the Himalayas are only about 
4 million years old and until 200 million years ago all Earth’s 
land masses were part of one super continent! The region 
comprises the Kimberley, Ord and Canning Basins, these are 
seperated by the Hall’s Creek and King Leopold mobile zones. 
The mobile zones have minerals - gold, diamonds etc. Rivers 
flowing to the north in this region follow contours but those 
flowing south have cut through the ranges forming gorges. 

Greg then showed us slides of where they had been and 
what they had seen. There was Geikie and Windjana Gorge NPs 
with their fossil bearing limestone - the Napier Range was a 
barrier reef 300 million years ago. There was Keep River NP 
which has the same structures as the Bung Bungles, the 
"beehives" are composed of limestone and clay, the dark layers 
caused by organic material - lichen etc. We saw boab trees and 
livingstone palms. The Pilbara had gorges with banded, iron 
rich formations which had been deposited on an ancient sea 
floor. At Shark Bay there was Shell Beach with its 4000 year 
build up of the cardiid cockle shells, cemented together with 
calcium carbonate. Hamlyn Pool had stromatolites, up to a 
1000years old - dark rounded structures, consisting of layers 
of fine chalk particles interleaved with layers made of strands 
of cyanobacteria. The cyanobacteria are the same as the 
earliest known form of life on the earth. They produced 
oxygen, allowing other life forms to develop. 

Then of course Greg got onto his greatest passion - 
birds! ....With a few other snippets popped in! On the Ord 
River, down stream of the dam, there was white-browed robin, 
banded, rufous-throated and bar brested honeyeater. We saw 
Lake Argyle, Victoria River and a huge croc’. While at the 
Victoria River CP Greg found purple crowned wren, tawny grass 
bird, red backed wren, caustic bush and a great bower birds 
bower with its white decorations. At Lily Creek Lagoon there 
were white browed wood swallows, radjah shelduck, green pygmy 
goose, jacana and white browed crake. We were also shown a 
huge monitor lizard and a Johnson crocodile. 

_Moving down to Broome and Roebuck Bay - the best place in 
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the world for waders - Greg met up with participants of the 
International Wader Congress, they were catching waders with 
rocket nets and banding them. We saw several hand held birds. 

Heading into the mangroves at Crab Creek revealed white 
breasted and golden mangrove whistlers, red-headed honeyeater, 
mangrove and dusky gerygone, broad- billed flycatcher and 
collared kingfisher. 

A lot of early Dutch sailors came to grief on the 
Abrolhos Islands - but luckily Greg and Genny didn’t! The 
islands have coral bases and the surrounding coral "gardens" 
are among the best in the world! The coral reefs are also the 
southern most of "tropical types". The Leeuwin current runs 
south, April - October, providing the correct temperature for 
breeding coral. The islands are mainly used as fishing 
settlements - the local western rock lobster fishery is a 
multimillion dollar concern. Greg was happy enough to find a 
sealion, an osprey on its 1.5m high nest - which was about 50% 
rope, wedge-tailed shearwater, sooty tern, common and lesser 
noddies, and fairy and roseate tern. 

It was then time to see the full hand of finches, we saw 
the star, crimson, zebra, double-barred, masked, long-tailed, 
pictorella mannikin and painted firetail. Unfortunately Greg 
was unable to get a slide of the yellow-rumped mannikin. 

Final stop was at Mt Lesueur where we saw some flowers - 
spider orchid, southern cross flower, sundew, feather flowers 
and a metallic orchid ; 

We missed Greg and Genny when they "took off" last year, 
but the excellent talk and slides quickly made up for any grief 
we had! Thanks Greg! Brian Andrews 


ORGAN PIPES NATIONAL PARK 

Lake Merrimu was the starting point for our April 
excursion, the water level was very low making the lake only a 
fraction of the size when full. Claire arrived slightly late 
and full of apologies, her car starter motor was not on the 
list of most loved objects that morning, but after a calming 
cup of tea Lyndsay led us off to the Organ Pipes Nat Pk. The 
park is on the edge of the huge volcanic plains of the Western 
District. The surrounding basalt Keilor Plains are relatively 
flat but streams have cut deep valleys in some places. Lava 
from volcanoes near Sunbury formed these plains and constitute 
part of the worlds third biggest known lava flow. The Organ 
Pipes are a series of hexagonal basalt columns. They were 
formed by the action of lava cooling in an ancient river bed 
and erosion by Jackson Creek has exposed them so that they now 
rise 20 metres above the creek bed. 
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Since 1972 when the park was declared much work has deen 
done to restore the area. In the past the park was grazed 
quite heavily and a large variety of noxious weeds infested the 
area. Five main zones have been revegetated over the years 
since’72, These are: Red Gum zone with silver wattle, 
blackwood, bottle brush and tea-tree; Yellow Gum zone with 
golden, black and wirilda wattle, boobialla and desert cassia; 
lightwood wattle zone with clematis, she-oak, cypress pine and 
hop bushes; she-oak zone with native grasses, small flowering 
plants and hop-bushes; greybox zone with lightwood, she oak and 
grasses. 

The walk down to the creek is not far, but quite steep, 
some of us older brigade were quite content to stop and admire 
the view on the way back to the car park. Other features seen 
as we strolled along the bank of the creek were the Tessellated 
Pavement and Rosette Rock , only a small number of birds were 
seen during our visit, perhaps a springtime visit would be more 
productive. Thanks to Lyndsay for an interesting day out. 

Ken Hammond 
..--e-AND MORE ON THE GEOLOGY 

The valley of Jackson’s creek is deeply cut to about 100m 
deep. Jackson’s creek, in it’s course from the mountain range 
near Gisbourne, flows into the Maribyrnong River, just beyond 
this point. It has carved many more gorges in the lava plain. 
Near Sydenham it has eaten it’s way down. through the surface 
basalt to expose the much older geological basements and to 
reveal the basalt formations. The columns of the Organ Pipes 
tower 22m above the stream. The mosaic known as the 
Tessellated Pavement and the unusual radial basalt structure 
called Rosette Rock, have all been unearthed by the stream for 
public viewing. 

The volcanic Keilor Plains are banded on the north by the 
Great Dividing Range, and on the S.W. by the Otways. About 1 
million years ago basalt flowed from the vicinity of Mount 
Macedon, Mt Holden, Winilbra Hill and Redstone Hill. The lava 
cooled and solidified to form the relatively flat basalt plain 
broken only by the valleys cut by subsequent streams. 

The oldest rocks forming the local geological basement 
are a series of lower palaeozoic marine sediments which have 
been dated as about 400 to 440 million years old, these are the 
clues that once vast seas covered this area. The deposits of 
sandstone and mud were consolidated. The marine sedimentary 
rocks of the upper ordovician period pass eastward into similar 
sedimentary rocks of early to middle silurian. The boundary 
between the two runs north west near the Tessellated Pavement, 
is usually light blue-grey in colour and weathers to exhibit a 
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red-brown tinge. The weathering of softer layers has left 
obvious bands of the harder, coarser sandstone divided by 
layers of clay and mud. The rocks to the east of the 
Tessellated Pavement contain more fine sandstones and less 
mudstones and dip deeply (greater than 70°) to the east. In 
contrast the slightly older rocks to the west are mud rich and 
generally dip to the west. 

Many marine fossils have been found in these base 
sediments, sea shells, sea worms and extinct animals called 
graptolites are the clues which give accurate dating. Evidence 
of another period is found on the surface of hills - rounded 
quartz pebbles and sand, this depositation is river delta and 
is tertiary. It is believed that another valley ran at right 
angles to the present one. About 1 million years ago, lava 
covered this area. It has seen long periods of change and 
formation, this valley is filled with great masses of lava 
(70m), olivine basalt predominates in the park. The organ 
pipes have long been considered an exceptionally fine examples 
of basaltic columns, they are perpendicular, strongly jointed 
and cracked. Most are six sided but some are four, five or 
even seven sided. 

Such columns are found in several places in Victoria, ie 
the Ruined Castle near Falls Creek and the Colonnades (Giant’s 
Pipe Organ) on Phillip Island - but the Organ Pipes are the 
best! Worldwide, the Devil’s Causeway in Ireland is probably 
the best known. Lyndsay Fink 


LAKE ESMOND 

Our April mid-month excursion began at 3-30 Monday 19th. 
Twelve of us explored Lake Esmond and the native botanical 
garden in Ballarat East. We decided to see this as a group, 
following some strong criticism in the local papers, so that we 
will be able to respond and make appropriate recommendations. 
The day was beautiful - a Ballarat autumn gem, and we all 
enjoyed a couple of hours strolling and observing. We were 
agreeably surprised. We can see that there has been quite a 
bit of clearing and tidying recently. Some things still need 
attention - weeds, signs, garden escapees, pathway repairs, 
waterfall, plastic tree protectors removed (ie the ones which 
Brian didn’t slit with his trusty knife) and other matters, but 
the general experience is pleasant and well worth visiting. It 
is not well sign-posted or advertised so it is under-used. 
About half a dozen people other than us visited it during our 
walk, but on another visit later in the week I saw a school 
group, several couples, dog walkers, joggers and a family 
playing on the "beach" part. 
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Quite a few birds were seen -some overhead, others within 
the park. We noted New Holland honeyeaters, kookaburra, 
magpies, plovers, mudlarks, crimson rosellas, red wattle bird, 
pigeon, musk lorikeet, cormorants, swamp hens, welcome 
swallows, coots, black ducks, peregrine falcon, sulphur crested 
cockatoo, spotted turtle dove, blackbird and sparrows. 

There are some excellent spots to view Sovereign Hill and 
' surrounding areas. A man fishing had caught trout, tench and 
redfin while we were there. Rabbit evidence was obvious but no 
animals were seen. 

Go and visit soon and enjoy a " hidden treasure"! 

Claire Dalman 


FROM THE PAPERS — SOME SUMMARIES 

Bird homes _in for help! Dylan the peregrine falcon knew 
exactly who to hunt down for help when he broke his leg. The 
bright bird dived on a Healesville Sanctuary worker who was at 
a farm checking another bird. "It was an amazingly clever 
thing for Dylan to do," said the sanctuary’s senior vet, Rosie 
Booth. "He landed near the car and squawked....(as if to say) 
"help me, help me’." The faithful falcon isn’t a stranger to 
the kindness of sanctuary staff. Dumped as a young bird, he 
was raised at the sanctuary’s Animal Reception Centre until old 
enough to be released into the wild. Staff thought they’d seen 
the last of him - until his amazing return. "It shows how much 
he trusted us. He knew we’d look after him," Ms Booth 
Sal'dieeterete 

Herald Sun 8-3-99 
Ice melt gets faster! Scientists have published satellite 
images showing the Larsen B and Wilkins ice shelves in "full 
retreat", having lost 3000 sq km of their total area in the 
past year...."It was nearly as much activity in a single year 
as we’ve seen in 10 or 15 years up to now on average," Mr 
Scambos said.....And in Brazil, the Amazon rainforest is being 
destroyed or badly damaged more than twice as fast as was 
believed...."It’s going to creep up on us and people may not 
even be crafting a solution because they don’t realize there’s 
a problem." Reuters/Herald Sun 9-4-99 
Island exposes its prehistoric past. The Isle of Wight (UK) is 
evolving into one of the world’s great dinosaur fossil sites. 
The island’s rocks are yielding fossils from the early 
Cretaceous period, spanning from 100 ~ 140 million years ago - 
Which are rarely found elsewhere: Most sites produce fossils 
from the late Triassic period, 200 - 225 million years ago or 
the Jurassic period, 135 -200 million years ago. New dinosaurs 
continue to be discovered there and are well preserved. Steve 
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Hutt the island’s paleontologist has an ally - the sea. Every 
autumn and winter tides and gales remove layers of rock from 
the cliffs, unearthing new fossils. 

Herald Sun 10-4-99,. Articles above submitted by Bob Curtain 
Most native birds facing extinction: expert. Professor Harry 
Recher, head of the National Biodiversity Council warns that 
more than half of Australia’s bird species will be extinct in 
100 years if present trends continue. Many species are already 
disappearing, but most Australians do not notice the decline in 
species because there has been a growth in numbers of more 
hardy species - such as the pied currawong. Professor Recher 
recommends an end to the clearing of native vegetation, reduced 
grazing pressure, control of feral and native animals whose 
abundance threatens native species, and restoration of 
functional ecosystems. 

Submitted by Helen Burgess. 


BOC CATALOGUE is available for BOC members to borrow slides, 
tapes etc. «es. See Greg Binns 


APRIL POSER...WHAT WAS IT? 
The solution of course was KELP, or the agar extracted 
from it! Lyndsay Fink 


MAY POSERS...BIT’S UV GRAMA 
Helen is wondering.... if people know why cormorants are 
sometimes called shags....well, do you know? 
Apostrophe or not? I’ve often wondered if our club’s title 
should actually have the apostrophe in it or not. What’s your 
opinion? Please let me know! 
Trouble with homophones! I’ve had pleasure playing around with 
homophones on the front cover. However I wasn’t so pleased 
with myself last month when Carol took pleasure in telling me 
that I had used an incorrect one in the March newsletter. If 
you reckon you spotted my blunder, what was it? BDA 


ANIMAL BEHAVIOUR...GARFIELD HAS THE LAST WORD! 


HEY POG. YOUR SEE THAT TINS DOT? WHY CAN'T WE ALL JUST 
X-RAYS ARE BACK : ( THAT'S YOUR BRAIN LEARN TO LAUGH 
2 AT OURSELVES 7! 
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